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ABSTRACT 



Focusing on eliminating the disparity of literacy between 
low income, ethnically or culturally diverse populations and their more 
advantaged counterparts, this paper describes policies and procedures on how 
to ensure that all children in Washington State schools attain the highest 
levels of literacy possible. After some background information, the first 
section examines theoretical and research perspectives of reading and 
includes discussion of background and vocabulary knowledge, comprehension, 
fluency, reading and motivation, considering reading materials, and reading 
as a developmental process. The second section considers practices that 
support reading development and includes research on practices and balanced 
instruction for beginning readers. The third section discusses reading for 
fourth grade and beyond and describes issues concerning teaching 
comprehension, metacognition, teaching strategies, vocabulary learning, and 
the reading/writing connection. The last section deals with children at risk 
and discusses beginning reading, phonemic awareness, studies that focus on 
comprehension, and sociocultural issues. (Contains approximately 300 
references; an appendix contains 6 tables of data.) (SC) 
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The Importance of Reading 



As we approach the new millennium, higher levels of literacy than ever 
before are necessary for our complex and technological society. Students 
must acquire the knowledge, skills, and strategies that will allow them to 
read, write, and think critically. In Becoming a Nation of Readers , 
Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, and Wilkinson (1985) describe the importance of 

reading: 

Reading is a basic life skill. It is a cornerstone for a child’s success in 
schools° and, indeed; throughout life. Without the ability to read well, 
opportunities for personal fulfillment and job success will be lost 

(p. 1). 

Various national and state assessments indicate that only a small percentage 
of our young people are reaching high levels of literacy (Applebee, 

Langer, and Mullis, 1987, 1988, 1989; Mullis, Campbell, and Farstrup, 
1992; Washington Assessment of Student Learning, 1997). Further, as a 
group, students who are poor and/or from ethnically or culturally diverse 
populations score well below their more advantaged counterparts. It is only 
recently that this performance differential has been widely acknowledged 
in Washington State. Educators, parents, researchers, and policymakers are 
focused on eliminating this disparity. Thirty years of research tells us that 
there are no simple ways to accomplish this; however, there is much that 
we have learned and much that can be done. 

Background: Reading and Policy in Washington 

Recent discussions about how to ensure that all our children attain the 
highest levels of literacy have been marked by controversy. Educators, 
parents, legislators, the media, and the public at large offer suggestions that 
are at times congruous and at other times not. 

In Washington State, the Commission on Student Learning and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction have been collaborating with teachers, 
administrators, and other groups to design policies and procedures for 
meeting this goal, including: 

• The essential academic learning requirements. 

• Benchmarks for Grades 4, 7, and 10. 

• The Washington Assessment of Student Learning (WASL). 

• Frameworks that describe grade-appropriate skills and strategies. 

• Tool kits for gathering classroom-based evidence of student progress. 

o 
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At the same time, laws have been passed that directly impact teaching and 
learning. These include: 

• A requirement that all second graders be tested on accuracy, rate, and 
fluency in reading (ESHB 2042). 

• Legislation that funds professional development in beginning reading 
instruction and volunteer programs for struggling readers (E2SSB 
6509). 

• A mandate for raising student achievement in every school over a three- 
year period (SSHB 2849). 

It falls upon school districts, administrators,, and teachers to implement 
these policies and legislation and to do so with research-based practices. 
This challenge is intensified by a lack of clarity and a number of 
controversies about reading. What counts as research? How does reading 
develop? What should be the nature qf beginning reading instruction? How 
can schools prevent or reduce reading failure? 

The Importance of Teachers 

Current discussions about reading tend to focus on which methods, 
materials, or programs are most effective in beginning reading instruction. 
The role of the teacher is often overlooked. In Becoming a Nation of 
Readers (1985), we are reminded of the importance of good teachers: 

An indisputable conclusion of research is that the quality of teaching 
makes a considerable difference in children’s learning. Studies 
indicate that about 15 percent of the variation among children in 
reading achievement at the end of the school year is attributable to 
factors that relate to the skills and effectiveness of the teacher. In 
contrast, the largest study ever done comparing approaches to 
beginning reading (The First Grade Studies by Bond and Dykstra, 
1967) found that about 3 percent of the variation in reading 
achievement at the end of the first grade was attributable to the 
overall approach of the program (p. 85). 

Classic and current research studies illuminate these findings. For example, 
in a quantitative study conducted over 30 years ago, Chall and Feldmann 
(1967) identified two specific qualities of teachers that are related to 
positive student achievement: competence and a thinking approach to 
learning. In a recent qualitative study, Ciardi (1994) found that teachers in 
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an urban school in which students achieved higher scores than predicted by 
their socioeconomic status (SES) on an open-ended test were very 
reflective about their practice. The growing number of classroom/action 
research projects described in the literature suggests that more and more 
teachers understand the need for reflection and are including it in their 
already busy days (Braunger and Lewis, 1997). 

This being the case, the discussion about reading improvement in 
Washington State must consider the critical role of teachers and how to 
utilize and build upon their knowledge and experience. 

A Historical Context 

The controversies that surround reading are not new. The history of 
reading research provides a context for understanding the contentiousness 
that has marked the past decade (Michigan Partnership for New Education, 
1994). 

In the early years of schooling in America, children were taught sound- 
symbol correspondences and read the Bible and patriotic essays. Over time, 
basal readers that combined stories geared to students’ interests and abilities 
with systematic decoding instruction became standard. However, during the 
Progressive Movement of the 1930s and 1940s there was a shift to 
approaches that emphasized meaning and sight words. 

In 1955, Rudolph Flesch published Why Johnny Can’t Read, a call for the 
return to phonics, which politicized the debate about beginning reading and 
polarized the research and teaching community. In 1959, the National 
Conference on Research in English convened a group of researchers with 
the goal of ending the debate. The research that followed, the Cooperative 
Research Program in First Grade Reading Instruction and Chalks study of 
beginning reading (1963), found an advantage for programs with a 
combined emphasis on meaning and phonics. These findings, though not 
well received, ultimately led to an increased emphasis on phonics in basal 
series (Chall, 1998, personal communication). This was followed, in the 
1980s, by a movement back toward meaning-based approaches associated 
with the whole language philosophy (Goodman, 1976; Goodman and 
Goodman, 1979). 

Predictably, the debate about beginning reading intensified. Another 
synthesis of the research on beginning reading by Adams (1990) confirmed 
Chall’s 1967 findings and extended them with a discussion of the critical 
role of phonemic awareness in word identification. The controversy 
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became highly politicized. Reviews of the research were conducted, 
including those by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (1997) 
and the Texas Education Agency (1997). Each of these reviews represents a 
different theoretical perspective. However, despite their differences, both 
acknowledge the importance of a combined emphasis on meaning and 
phonics in beginning reading. 

In 1997, as in 1959, a group of reading researchers convened to put an end 
to the “reading wars.” Based on the assumption that “empirical work in the 
field of reading had advanced sufficiently to allow substantial agreed-upon 
results and conclusions” (National Academy Press, 1998, p. v), the 
Committee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young Children 
synthesized the research on reading development and beginning reading 
practices. As in the past, their report calls for a combined emphasis on 
meaning and what they refer to as phonological processing (phonics). 
Reviewed by educators and researchers from as near as Arizona and 
California and as far as England and Australia, it highlights many areas of 
agreement and invites interested parties to meet in the center (Pearson, 
1996). The findings about beginning reading that are reported by the 
Committee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young Children 
(National Academy Press, 1998) are central to the present document. 

What Counts as Research 

There are those who would suggest that, for methodological reasons, some 
of the studies that were considered by the committee may not contribute to 
the knowledge base on beginning reading. An in-depth discussion of these 
issues is presented in the report. However, it is important to note that, in 
the spirit of consensus, a range of quantitative and qualitative studies were 
examined: case studies, correlational studies, experimental studies, 
narrative analyses, quasi-experimental studies, interviews, surveys, and 
ethnographies. Further, in their analysis, the authors were guided by the 
principle of converging evidence which proposes that conclusions about^ 
beginning reading can be drawn from different kinds of experiments that 
“consistently support(s) a given theory while collectively eliminating the 
most important competing explanations” (p. 35). 
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In the report, the authors address a number of methodological issues that 
have emerged in the debate about beginning reading (for a complete 
discussion, see. pp. 34-40). One is the notion that correlational studies 
cannot contribute to knowledge. The authors take the position that 
correlational studies are useful in corroborating or ruling^out hypotheses 
and/or variables, particularly if their findings converge with those of other 
kinds of research. 

The Co mmi ttee on the Prevention of Reading Difficulties in Young 
Children provides a broader context for the spirit of compromise that 
shapes their report: “We found many informative literatures to draw on 
and have aimed in this report to weave together the insights of many 
research traditions into clear guidelines for helping children become 
successful readers” (p. 2). The committee goes on to explain the factors 
that propelled them toward consensus including: 

Policies of federal, state, and local governments impinging on young 
children’s education; the pressures on publishers of curriculum 
materials, texts, and tests; programs addressed to parents and to 
community action; and media activities (p. 2). 

This same spirit of consensus, along with the desire to shift attention away 
fro m the reading wars and back to children, led to the inclusion of the 
findings of the report by the National Research Council (1998) in the 
present document. Findings from other studies and syntheses of reading 
research have also been included to further articulate a research base for 
moving Washington State’s students to higher standards in reading (see, for 
example, Braunger and Lewis, 1997; Texas Education Agency, 1997). 

Reading: Theoretical and Research Perspectives 

The terms “reading” and “literacy” are used synonymously in this 
document. This usage reflects an understanding of the complex nature of 
our engagement with print as well as the acknowledgment of the reciprocal 
relationship between reading and writing. An underlying assumption of this 
document is that if Washington’s students are to become fully literate, they 
will need to become highly competent, not only in reading and writing, but 
also in speaking and listening. Competency in these four areas will enable 
our students to gather information, think critically, and communicate 
effectively in all content areas and in real-life situations. 

The following theoretical and research perspectives shape our view of 
reading development and inform decisions concerning pedagogy. 
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§ Reading is the process of constructing meaning through the 
dynamic interaction among the reader’s existing knowledge, 
the information suggested by the written language, and the 
context of the reading situation. 

As previously stated, our understandings about reading have changed 
greatly in recent years. Reading was once considered a “bottom up” process 
in which the reader advances in linear fashion from letters to words to 
sentences to meaning. In this model, the reader utilizes background 
knowledge only after decoding words in the text. Reading has also been 
described as a “top down” process in which the reader samples the text, 
using background knowledge to predict and make hypotheses about words 
and meanings. 

Our current understanding is that reading is recursive and interactive and 
includes both “bottom up” and “top down” processing. A reader “transacts” 
with a text, processes visual information (print), relates it to 
prior/background knowledge, and constructs a meaning that approximates 
the author’s intended meaning (Rosenblatt, 1978). For teachers, this view 
of reading suggests that although our students read the same text, the 
meanings they construct may vary greatly. 

§ Background knowledge plays a key role in comprehension. 

The role of background knowledge in comprehension is critical (Anderson 
and Pearson, 1984). A reader’s organized background knowledge 
(schemata) provides a foundation for comprehending, learning, and 
remembering what is read (Anderson, 1984). Readers draw on three kinds 
of background knowledge to construct their own meanings of texts 
(McNeil, 1992): 

• Specific subject area knowledge. 

• General world knowledge that is common to many subjects. 

• Knowledge of text structures. 

Skilled readers possess necessary background knowledge in all three areas 
and are able to utilize this knowledge to acquire new information, draw 
inferences, attend to important sections of texts, and summarize key ideas 
(Anderson, 1994). Readers who have difficulty understanding and 
remembering what they have read, may lack or may not activate necessary 
background knowledge. 
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Teachers can support students’ comprehension by (1) activating existing 
background knowledge before reading, (2) building background knowledge 
related to the topic, and (3) teaching text structures (McNeil, 1992). 

§ Vocabulary knowledge and comprehension are strongly 
related. 

Vocabulary words are the labels for the concepts and topics in a reader’s 
background knowledge and are thought to play a central role in 
comprehension (McNeil, 1992). When a reader encounters a word in a 
text, word associations that allow meaning to be created are activated 
(McNeil, 1992) and meaning is constructed. Vocabulary is acquired 

(1) through wide and varied reading; (2) from exposure to language in 
school, at home, in the community; and (3) from explicit vocabulary 
instruction (Alvermann and Phelps, 1998). 

In planning vocabulary instruction, it is important for teachers to consider 
that words (1) have many different meanings that are context-dependent, 

(2) are constantly being redefined as readers increase their background 
knowledge, and (3) should be learned as parts of conceptual frameworks or 
networks of ideas (McNeil, 1992). 

§ Fluency is essential for comprehension . 2 

Any discussion of reading and/or comprehension must address fluency, 
“the ease or naturalness of reading” (United States Department of 
Education, 1995, p. 1). Fluent readers use appropriate phrasing, adhere to 
the syntax of the text, and read with expression. It is widely recognized that 
fluency is closely related to comprehension (Camine and Silbert, 1979; 
Goodman and Goodman, 1979; as cited in Samuels, Schermer, and 
Reinking, 1992; NAEP, 1995). 

Fluency and comprehension are supported by accuracy (freedom from 
word identification problems) and rate (how fast a person reads). As 
readers become more skilled at accurate word identification, they begin to 
require less conscious attention for sound-symbol correspondences and 
spelling patterns and are able to recognize words more quickly. 




2 All students in Washington State will be tested on rate, accuracy, and fluency 
at the beginning of Grade 2 as a means of identifying those students who are at 
risk. 
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